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generated by the desire to prove that your homage is
genuine, and that you are so brilliant a person that
it is also worth having, gives one of those painful
sensations which is not least among the minor miseries
of life. It may, I think, be said that the evil was
reduced to a minimum on those occasions at the
Priory. George Lewes, in the first place, was un-
quenchable. He was always full of anecdote and
vivacious repartee; and while more serious interviews
were taking place at the centre of the circle, there
would be a little knot on the periphery which was a
focus of laughter and good-humoured fun. It was a
rather awful moment for the neophyte when he was
presented to the quiet and dignified lady seated in
her armchair, to stammer out the appropriate remarks
which sometimes failed to present themselves before
he had to make room for a new comer; and if the
company was numerous, any general conversation was
impossible. George Eliot's gentle voice was not cal-
culated, if she had desired such a result, to hold the
attention of a roomful of receptive admirers. Eut if
rainy weather had limited the audience, and the tenta-
tive sparks of conversation had been fanned into life,
she could be as charming as any admirer could desire.
Her personal appearance was intellectually attractive,
and had a peculiar pathetic charm. She looked fragile,
overweighted perhaps by thought, and with traces
of the depression of which she so often complains in
her letters. Her abundant hair, auburn-brown, in
later years streaked with grey, was covered by a kind
of lace mantilla. She could not be called beautiful.
She was said to be like Savonarola, of whose face she
remarks : " It was strong-featured, and owed all itsd the
